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echo in every Whig or radical conventicle in the
country. But as the revolution developed itself, as
it was realized that the movement was in every
respect dissimilar from the fancied precedent of 1688,
that instead of being orderly it was anarchical, that
instead of being devised to assist the established
Church it was busy with the confiscation of its
property and the destruction of its influence, the first
glow of enthusiasm died down. Approval was suc-
ceeded by doubt, doubt by distrust, distrust by horror
and repugnance. In October 1790 Burke wrote that
famous piece of philosophical invective which ex-
pressed and at the same time determined the general
attitude of England towards the French Revolution.
The King said that it was a good book, a very good
book, and that every gentleman should read it.4

In the sermon at the Old Jewry which provoked this
grand explosion, Dr Price, a Unitarian preacher and
one of the most notable supporters of the French
Revolution in England, maintained that George III.
was almost the only lawful King in the world because
he alone owed his crown to the choice of the people.
The argument, as Burke proceeded to show, wa? not
very solid, but the exception at least is significant.
The French Revolution acted as a cordial to English
radicalism, and political societies sprang into being in
every town in the kingdom. Some of these societies
corresponded directly with the French Convention, and
we have it on the authority of John Binns, an Irish
radical who ended his life as Mayor of Philadelphia,
that in the weekly debates of the Corresponding
Societies the more violent members not infrequently
crossed the line which divides the radical politician
from the avowed enemy of monarchy. Economic